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MORE LEARNING! * 





[HAD scarcely finished the former “display of learning,” 
before in came a challenge for an explanation as to what | 
said about Lord Byron, in the first answer to the Dorchester 
Editor. ‘That explanation [give with ‘pleasure. But be- 
fore I do so, | will.insert the letter upon the subject which I 
have received from Manchester. 


Tv MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


LORD BYRON. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall took upon his like again. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





Sir, Maucunium, Pall Mall, Jan. 4, 1825._ 
| mave-often wished for an opportunity of writing to you and now 
itoecurs. We are at issue respecting the mental charatter of 
the late Lord B ron. I cannot fora single moment imagine, that 
the author of Childe Harolde,' Cain, Doge of Venice, and Don 
Juan, could by possibility be not a half educated man, as you 
have termed him, in your Republican of the 31st. 

An attack, I perceive had been made upon your own character, 
by a ‘Newspaper Fditor, and you-in a replication to it, attack 
Lord wr because a aforesaid scribe asserted that the noble 

ets G was “a thousand fold more lofty and brilli 
your elod-like ignorance.” 0% samt te 

Now onthe e of the record, it appears that the editorial 
a M0 question, was when Ke wrote the words, totally ignorant 

‘your | ‘and yaaa and that, he thought’ you were 

my ene: er 














- publisher and vender bona fide.of other men’s writings. 
hhasty ignorance, the writer committed himself to 
sues. Jour More extensive mind and superior judgment. 
Pr Sogn his allusions to your igtiorance, you fell into the same 
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ludicrous predicament. Could you not have replied without a. 
tacking Lord Byron in the same strain as the newspaper hack 
adopted in attacking you? Surely you were in a singular state of 
mind, or ‘you would not have raked up the ashes of Lord Byron, 
to scatter them abroad in derision to his sacred memory. You 
should not have done so; you were really falling upon the fallen; 
you were insulting and attempting to break a shrine at which you 
ought to have knelt with becoming reverence. 

_ But I excuse you, on the ground that you may not have read 
his writings, or if you have read them, you did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate them, Did the Poet Dryden write any thing to be compared 
with the masterly productions of Lord Byron? Indeed, I may ask if 
Shakspeare or any writer of his time, or in the time of the Charleses, 
or of Cromwell, or of William the Third, or of Queen Anne, or of 
the George’s, ever produced a poem, a treatise, or an essay upon 
a subject, composed of less perishable materiel than the splen- 
did writings of Lord Byron? Hesiod and Homer are still read, 
and are worthy of being so, yet a long*series of ages hath passed 
away since they were written. Am I to be told, then, that Lord 
Byron's writings will not bear a perusal in another century? 

As you are very dubius mentis and exceedingly jfideus anima, | 
should think that, the spirited productions of Lord Byron would 
elevate you even in the solitude of a Dungeon, to that high station 
which bold and great minds can alone occupy. If your heart 
doth not glow in perusing them, it must be frigid or glacie, but u 
it contain within itselfa warm “ drop of pity as small as a wren's eye, 
let its influence prevent you from insulting the memory of Lord By- 
ron, You say that, you yourself would not have exchanged charac- 
ters and conditions with Lord Byron at any period of his life. Why 
write in such an equivocal strain? Do you mean that your own 
genius and character are superior to Lord Byron’s? That de- 
pened genius influenced millions in the cause of Liberty; you '- 

uence a few thousands: you have a small world around you, ‘4 
est, your shopmen, your subscribers to your fines and to your 
Republican, but Lord Byron was a world within himself, and he 
will continue, although he be dead, to influence worlds when you 
are but remembered by a few ordinary minds for your writings, 
but by thousands for your courage and perseverance in the cause 
of free discussion. Notwithstanding, that I have a good opinion 
of your merit, I cannot allow myself to be prejudiced against the 
existence of merit in others, who may be far superior to you 1 
learning, in ability, and in their fascinating power over the mind 
and the heart. © compare yourself with Lord Byron would be 
sufficiently outraging modesty, without attempting to drag him 
from his throne, in order that you yourself might occupy it. t's 
preposterous to compare the sun and a twinkling star—the oak 
of the forest and the thistle of the plain. The writer of a grand 
epic or a fine tragedy with a mere writer. of Chausons é Boise. 
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Your love for patriotism ought to have prevented you from injur- 
ing the memory of Lord Byron. Surely you are aware that be 
went into Greece for the noble purpose of assisting the inhabi- 
tants to shake of the Turkish yoke; think of the nearest and 
dearest and most personal sacrifices, which he made in the cause 
of liberty; his words before he slept and when he awoke were, 
let man be free! To thisend his genius, his wealth, his personal 
influence, his heart, his hopes, his all were given, and a many 
days of excessive and uninterrupted occupation, brought on a 
fever, which put an end to the existence of this ornament to his 
country and his name. 

You say, or at least you mean, that he was no adept in politics : 
| grant that he never wrote an elementary treatise upon that all 
important science, but he has expressed his hatred for monarchy, 
his love for Republicanism, his noble heart’s emotions for the per- 
manent felicity of the human race. He knew as much concern- 
ing systems of every kind as Shelley or Leigh Hunt did. What 
book of any note in the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, English, 
avd other languages hath he not read, aud referred to in his writ- 
ings? Reading is education, and if you have been educated by 
this simple process, of course, it is possible for Lord Byron to 
have been. You must on a second consideration, retract what 
you have said about the ignorance of lord Byron. 

Boyle, Voltaire, and Cuvier were favourites with his Lordship. 
That Boyle who “ stamped,” as D’Israli says, “‘ originality upon a 
Folio ;” that Voltaire whose magic pen turned faith into reason, 
hatred into love, and narrow minded bigotry into the purest and 
sweetest philanthropy; and that Cuvier who hath re-engraved and 
illumed the illegible tablets of time, whose characters had been 
erased and darkened by the destructive hand and cimmerian gloom 
of oblivion. . 

Byron’s works are in every hand; the majority of your own 
readers love his memory with uncommon ardency, and as they are 
capable of appreciating the beauties of literature and the truths of 
philosophy likewise, I will leave you to consider with what parti- 
cular gusto they read the Republican; whether from the import- 
ance and merit of its articles, or the sympathy which they feel for 
be suffering, persecuted and imprisoned Editor, or thelaw of duty 

y which they are bound to support you and your family. It isa 
wo for man to think that, his name may survive his. demise. 
ri ope of future fame is a useful passion and let me not strive 

extinguish it. No weed should grow upon the tomb of a 
‘ ay i flower that blooms around it should ever be plucked 

Pi thrown away to wither untimely. The roseate wreath 
hangs in aérial pendancy over the tomb of that great genius, 

Gis never lose a single shade of its colour—a single tint of its 
ty—a single flower which spreads around its sacred precincts, 


& beauty anda fragrance, indescribable and und ying. 
ZEPHYRUS. 
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In answering this letter, ] begin with the acknowledgmeni, 
that I have not read all the writings of Lord Byron, and one 
work which I have not read is “ Childe Harolde.” Of Don 
Juan, I have not read the whole; and some half dozen of 
the last Cantos which I have read, were and are in my 
judgment, mere slip slop, good for nothing useful to man- 
kind. Cain is a Mystery, and there is but little if anything 
to be learned from it. | republished that and the Vision 
OF JUDGMENT, not from my admiration of the works; bot, 
because I saw them menaced by my enemies. I am uota 
poet, nor an admirer of poetry, beyoud those qualities which 
it might have in common with prose—the power of instruct- 
ing mankind in useful knowledge. Nothing that Lord 
Byron has written, nor that Zephyrus has said for him, will 
induce me to become an idolator, nor will 1 bow the knee 
to his ortoany shrine. Enthusiasticas | might be on other 
matiers, | am exceedingly cold in all matters of veneration: 
and yet, if phrenology were correct at all its points, | ought 
to be an unchanging devotee at the sbrine of some idol. 

I do not admit that [ made an attack upon Lord Byron; 
I meant not to detract from his real merit; my comparison 
wasa mere defence of the principles which I am advocating, 
and nota defence of self. It will be seen, in what I have 
written before this came to hand, that, I plead guilty to a 
charge of ignorance and literary defect, I do not wish to 
conceal a fault I have; because, I know well, that the good- 
ness of the principles which I advocate, and my zeal in that 
advocacy, will cover all my blemishes. 

That Lord Byron had a poetic genius, incomparably su- 
perior to any scribling genius that I have, 1 am free and 
willing to acknowledge; but that he ever laid the same 
amount of useful knowledge before the world that I have, | 
am not free to acknowledge. My speaking of his education 
rested upon this ground, that if a young man, fairly in search 
of knowledge, were to sit down and read carefully through 
every line that Lord Byron has written, he would find that 
he had scarely added any thing to his former stock of 
knowledge; but if that same young man, unacquainted 
with the works of Thomas Paine or any other Republican 
writer, were to read through the ten ‘volumes of “The Re- 
publican,” with all their literary defects, witb all their “ clod- 
like” sentences, with all their misprints and mistakes, he 
would find, that he had gained a store of the most important 
knowledge. Mr. Cobbett isa man, asa Grammariap, wilh 
powers as a writer, every way my superior: but his shrink- 
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ing from the advocacy of those principles which I advocate, 

ives me a mastery over him, and so long as he confines 
himself to that line of writing in which he now moves, | 
shall be able to give him a childish appearance, and to ex- 
hibit a decided superiority over him. ‘This | feel; of this l 
am certain; and this makes me bold to question his con- 
duct. 

The case is the same in comparing my publications with 
those written by Lord Byron. But again | have heard that 
Lord Byron’s writing was subject to much pruning, to suit 
the taste or fears of his publishers: and, | further know, 
that he could not have got bolder Republican or Atheistical 
sentiments published, without coming to my shop. This 
says much in the way of extenuation; but this does not affect 
my observations as to the real merits of what we have both 
done. Iam so certain, that 1 am advocating the very best 
principles that can tend to bring about free discussion, to 
increase the happiness of mankind, and to give them lofty 
ideas as to equality and individual importance, that | might 
have been too apt to give myself airs of importance, in asso- 
ciating myself with those principles ; but, so enamoured ain 
I with what | am doing with those principles, that 1 
am fired with jealousy and indignation at the least disparage- 
ment of self, because, I feel that self and principles are as 
near alike as any individual can be associated with any 
principles. | feel an attack upon myself to be an attack 
upon the principles: in defending myself, that | am defend- 
ing the principles ; and these I place above Byron, Cobbett, 
and all that are not of my kind. I am, in my own judg- 
ment at the very acme of that which is right, best, 
and of the most importance, in a political point of view. If 
I were not, | know my own disposition well enough to say, 

I should aspire to that extreme height. 

In saying that Lord Byron was not a balf educated man, 

used the word education in ‘its- larger sense: not as ‘con- 
fined to book reading, or scholastic discipline; but as em- 

an independent study of men and things. Here I 
expressed myself correctly, that he approached to manhood 
only as he divested himself of his aristocratical education. 
is visible in his whole career. Whilst he kept on the 
character of an aristocrat, he had Mr. Murray for a pub- 
ch ; but as soon as he began to attack religion and monar- 

Y, be found it necessary to seek another publisher, though 

t. Murray evidently struggled between profit on one side 

influence on the other. Of “ Childe Harelde,” I cannot 
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speak ; but my impression is, that Lord Byron gave no in. 
dication even of Whiggism, or what is called opposition to 
the ruling powers of England, until he had set foot on the 
continent with a very distant prospect of returning. His 
was the opposition of passion rather than of principle, 
Doubtless, had he lived and succeeded in Greece, be would 
have grown another La Fayette, that is, if, on bis returi to 
England, be could have been placed under similar circum- 
stances. But it is evident, from what has been published of 
Lord Byron’scharacter, by those friends who were mostabout 
him, that he was a fickle, inconstant, frivolous, passionate 
being, on whom very little dependence could be placed for 
any purpose. He was not the man that the Greeks wanted, 
and do still want; they want a man with the ability and de- 
cision of the Republican General Bonaparte to finish well 
their revolution. Not to become an Emperor. Asan Em- 
peror, Bonaparte fell from the great height cf a successful 
Republican General, that had crushed, or might have crush- 
ed, the whole of the monarchy of Europe. He fell, when 
he assumed royalty, and deservedly fell. 

I will not admit that I have attacked the character of 
Lord Byron. My observations as to his character and writ- 
ings were an impartial summing up of all the evidence tbat 
has been given for and against him. On those points, where 
others considered him weak, a strong passion for the otber 
sex, I stand almost alone in defending him. But I am not 
enough of the aristocrat or slave to talk about “ noble poel,” 
or about reverencing his shrine. In stepping forth to pub- 
lish his Catn and Vision OF JUDGMENT, the moment sup- 
pression was threatened, I consider that | have done as much 
as any man to vindicate his conduct in the better part of bis 
writings. Itis not in the character of a writer, that I pride 
myself, or consider myself as distinguished ; it is in the cha- 
racter of 2 publisher, that 1 consider myself to have exbibit- 
ed a superiority over all who have gone before me. It was 
chiefly for this purpose, that I stepped forth from obscurity, 
or the mechanical bench. And if | have left any thiag use- 
ful undone, it has been solely from the want of pecuniary 
means wherewith to do it. Free discussion was not thought 
of, until | came forth to assert it. 1 do not say, that the 
words were not used; but no one thought of putting it in 
practice: now, though not extensively free, it is wholly free 
with me, and will go on extending itself to others until 
adopted by all. 


Considering, that Dryden lived a ceutury and half earlier, 
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| think him quite equal to Lord Byron asa poet. And, as 
toa knowledge of mankind, and a happy mode of painting 
them, Shakspeare was his inimitable superior. 1t appears 
to me, that Zephyrus is one of those, who are so apt to be 
fascinated with a Lord doing something extraordinary, that 
they are ready to lick the dirt from bis shoes; but had a 
Lancashire weaver written to better purpose than Lord By- 
ron wrote, he would, with them, still be but a mere weaver. 

There is a young man at Newton, near Manchester, a 
weaver, called Elijah Ridings, who promises ‘to be a much 
more useful man and a poet than Lord Byron has been. 
Let me see Zephyrus take him by the hand and help him 
forward, and then I shall like better his calling me to ac- 
count for what | have said of Lord Byron. 

There is another matter to be brought into the account, in 
favour of such a man as Shakspeare, he was wholly self-in- 
structed, whilst Lord Byron received the best education in 
his youth that Europe could at this time afford him. And 
really, | must say, that J have met with nothing of Lord By- 
ron’s writing that can be usefully transmitted to posterity. 
Shakspeare’s'plays will bear exbibition at all future times, 
whilst the English language remains; but Byron bas not 
written any thing that would bear exhibition as a play in his 
own time, even with the whole influence of his name at the 
baek of it. 

Really, Zephyrus, I have not the least desire to quit my 
prison chamber, to occupy that throne which Lord Byron 
filled: and 1 would remind you, that, the twinkling star is a 
sun ata greater distance from man’s view. 

As to the Greeks, were it not that independence will place 
them ina better state for progressive amelioration, it is a 
question with me, whether the tyranny ofthe Crescent or the 
Cross will be the least degrading to them. As a people, 
they are now evidently contemptible; and_I cannot see a 
single reason for connecting them with the Greeks who were 
hot corrupted with Christianity. Ancestors and forefathers 
wetidiculous subjects for connection with the existing race; 
our object Should be to amend and increase the existing ge- 
heration, and let our ancestors pass by as a thing dead and 
feed forgotten. My eye is always on the present and 

ture, not on the. past, other than to seek experience. 

0 me Lord Byron seems to have gone into Greece without 
any fixed object: and it is clear, that, the Grecian chiefs 
oan not what to make of him, or what to do witb him, 

When there, he did not know what to do witb himself. 
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He was not the man to engage in warlike feats. But few 
poets are qualified for deeds in arms. A poet is the war- 
tior’s minstrel; to put in words what the other has done iy 
deeds; to come after, and not to move with him. 

Again, I say, that [ had no intention nor wish to attack 
the character of Lord Byrou. I felt genuine grief at hear- 
ing of his death; because [ saw that as a man, as a writer 
upon sound principles, he was advancing to something in- 
portant, and I had, from his age, hoped for much future 
good from him, ‘That he was as well acquainted with sys- 
tems of politics as Shelley and Leigh Hunt, [ doubt. It is 
said of Leigh Hunt, that be did not commence his career 
with any fixed principles; but Shelley, we know, froma 
boy, was both republican and Atheist; that as a heir to a 
great fortune and some prospect of a peerage, he sacrificed 
every thing, fortune, and family, and lived in poverty, de- 
pendent on friends in principle, for the purpose of preserving 
and exhibiting pure and uncontaminated those important 
principles which in his youth he had adopted. The aristo- 
cracy of England has not turned out a second man of Shel- 
ley’s stamp. .To coxclude, I say, that I am sincerely dis- 
posed to give every man credit for all the good he has done 
or will do; but notto worship any man beyond his amount 
of good done. 


RICHARD CARLILFE. 











TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT, EDITOR OF THE 


WEEKLY REGISTER, ROMANCING HISTO- 
RIAN, &c. &c. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, February 4, 1820. 
I HAVE stung you. You have found your match and your 
master at last. You have now an opponent, a catechist, 4 
genuine catholic; that neither heeds your abuse nor you 
nicknames, who, by the way of making you a good cbris 
tian, or antichristian, will practice upon you the Christian, 
the Roman Catholic rite of flagellation, until you are a bum- 
bled penitent, until you sincerely desire a forgiveuess of 
sins. 

A proprietor of one of our most useful provincial newsp* 
pers, writing to me on January 18, says: “* Cobbett capnol 
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answer you, and therefore will, I suspect, not notice you; if 
he does, you will have some nickname fer the want of argu- 
ment. However, | am sorry tbat a breach should take 
lace between you, him, and Hunt; you are all so useful, 
you should pull together” (but how?) “a house divided 
inst itself cannot stand.” 

To pull well together, it is first necessary, that we havea 
sound rope to pull with, and then, that we should fix it upon 
that part of the “ wisdom of our ancestors” which is most 
important to be first pulled down. The political or moral 
principles hitherto advocated by Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Hunt 
are rottenness itself. 1 should be glad to see them advance 
to better; but | cannot afford either time or character to go 
back and trifle with their political triflings. Mr. Cobbett 
and Mr. Hunt, as politicians, have both been tried: they 
have had a greater amount of popular support around them 
than ever any two individuals had before or since; but, like 
Sir Francis Burdett, with whom they quarrelled, after long 
calling for a public to support them, they found a public, 
and, when they had it, they did not know what to do with 
it. Cobbett actually ran away from it: and Hunt might as 
well have gone with him for what good he did behind. Mr. 
Hunt is verifying to the letter my last sentence to him, and 
Mr. Cobbett, having moved round the one half of the politi- 
cal compass, is now making his way back, so as to fill up the 
orbit ofthe circle. He is already very near to the spot from 
which he started! What sort of a pulling must it be to pull 
with men of this stamp? They make no part of a house 
with me, nor, indeed, have they ever done so. I have a lit- 
tle house that is not divided. 1am now pulling heartily with 
better men than Cobbett and Hunt, with men, who laugh 
at them for their folly and despise them for something worse : 
with men, who are really doing something, who work with- 
out talking, who court no applause from the multitude, who 

do good by stealth and blush to hear it fame.” 

To shew that my country friend is a much better prophet 
than you, Mr. Cobbett, I will quote the two first paragraphs 
of your Letter “ to the People of Ireland on the desperate 
state of those who oppose the claims of the Catholics,” pub- 

January 29. You shall see, that I will quote and 
answer any thing you may write against me, or against the 
regs Nes which 1 advocate. Why cannot you do so on 
lished thand? You call upon the Parsons of the Eistab- 
wed Church to answer you, and this only, because, you 

W they will not, because, like you, they have profits to 
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protect and abuses to defend, which can be best done by si- 
lence or abuse or nicknames. It is enough, Sir, that you 
are answered. Ao author, who throws down his pen by war 
of challenge, has no right to talk about choosing the persons 
who shall answer him. This is like a strong man choosing 
a weak one to fight with; it is mean and dastardly. You 
are answered, and you evade that answer. You proclaim 
your defect and dishonesty in calling for another answer, 
whilst one is before you which you dare not touch. Now 
for your abuse. 


My Frienps, Kensington, Jan. 25, 1825. 
A Gentiemay, with whom I was acquainted, used to say, that, 
whenever the London newspapers revived the railing about Paine's 
bones, he was pleased; for, that he was sure the vagabonds were 
touched to the quick. Of this evidence of their feeling we have 
lately hada good deal. These vermin know well, that, on a hun- 
dred occasions, I have expressly declared my deep regret that Mr. 
Paine should have written his *‘ Age of Reason.” They are all 
well aware of this; but, it suits their purpose to represent, that | 
was an admirer of this same ‘“‘ Age of Reason ;” that I was, and 
am, of Mr. Paine’s principles in this respect; and that, therefore, 
the Catholics ought not to accept of my friendship, and ought to 
fling from them even their own cause, because it is espoused by 
me. 
Men must be desperate indeed, when they resort to logic like 
this, even on the supposition that they are well founded in regard 
to these facts. Per aps the best answer to them, or, at least, the 
best that they are worthy of, is to call upon them -to fling from 
them their present ally, the poor, half-mad creature, who has s0 
long, and, in my opinion, so cruelly and so unwisely, been keptin 
Dorchester Gaol, whence he is now sending forth attacks on my 
little work on the “ Protestant Reformation,” at the very moment 
that it is attacked by the Courter, the New Times, and all the 
Fine-Suoves, and that respectable part of the press, which is in 
the hands Daniex Waittie Harvey! Curious coalition! The 
Dorchester reasons are, however, still more curious, and, as far 2s 
they are worth any thing, still more honourable to the Catholic 
Church; for they come to this conclusion; namely, that if there 
had been no Protestant “ Reformation,” there never would have 
been any one to hold the principles of the author of those reasons; 
and, of course, that he would now have been going to church ofa 
Sunday, and busily and usefully engaged in the making, or the 
mending, of kettles all the week, at which latter work he would be, 
in three months from this day, if the Government were a thou- 
sandeth part as wise as it is powerful. 








— “FQ 
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Paine’s Bones first. I d 
are dirt in my eyes; I would ee bee to you ; ‘teey 
sinee you denounce both his politic ~: led with them. But 
sriaciples, pray, Angeles ere : and his theological 
Digging up a man’s bones to pita o dig up his bones? 
ter of the globe is no common fies geces So-amother gear. 
vase of Amold the Spy, I do igen Excepting, in the late 
ther such a circumstance on lata “hae that there is ano- 
mivaliin tee) that it should be . Some friends have ob- 
oat Miibiedalist katws thet “ been my task. But I say 
etiiadeadt dhould-bave ko wer cannot be insulted by 
generation of Americans do vs: that, though the present 
mory and the writings of Th not sufficiently honour the me- 
may do them justice Ind rg Paine, another geueration 
te at lime since ned an pit isalready beginuing. For 
seis edition of “his ; “ last year produced in A me- 
works, and for the first ti " itical and of his theological 
he raat ts ig ~ saturday, his birth day was 
expect, before this month oy : the particulars of which | 
You have denounced b th out, or soon after. 
cal works of Mr. Paine; nm" ; the political and the theologi- 
your word is not worth a ; b. is one of those matters where 
ing you, believes. hes » and, in which, no one, know- 
pamphlet of the English S} will you say, that Mr. ‘Paine’ 
object of your briugi ystem of Finance has been the le 
trices of your tverlius; but, aga IP Such is 
one believes it ions; but, again I s 
Will you my, that ey any one be mistaken in the come 
Lived mitey pals 
ono M ‘ ’ e soie oO ie 
caliber ns rca 
nih your assertions? "He wrote but on three subjects of 
no paper nd genscprtg ee — 
hath been ; but pen was never uselessly em caus an 
lieve that you Saba of his whole works Pill spat ey 
Atlantic : Shaggy his bones and brou hth annabiont 
Was not use, he told the w 5 em across 
. 80 good as gold tne world, that paper m 
" one believes 2 le rie silver. No, no, Mr. Cobbett, 
Napee ll the revilings eet Fees Wnlting bybeetiey O 
to about Paine’s bo, ich you get from the “ Hiv oues 
w England, they might hav Had I brought those bones 
y could pene, might have ridi See: Duets 
have had iculed me for a fool; 
ad nothing further than this oe ee 
is to object to it: 
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whilst they sting you to the quick by playing the matter of 
against the other extreme of your conduct. 

Besides, some persons have better memories than you 
have. There are those, who recollect your saying, in |8]y, 
that the ** Age of Reason” was a mild and argumentatice 
work, and that, you offered the Parsons the medium of your 
Register to answer it: they recollect, that an appeal was 
made in particular to the Botley Parson. In 1819, they 
bave seen you declaring, that you never read it, though you 
had the author’s bones in your possession! Were you age- 
nuine Christian; had you been a true son of any Christiaa 
Church; the Theological Works of Mr. Paine would have 
deterred you, from digging up his bones as a matter of re- 
spect.- There never lived a Christian that would have done 
it. 

I have better reasons, than mere suspicion, for supposing, 
that you have been my correspondent, under the siguatur 
of “ James Hall.” I do not, because | cannot, positively a- 
sert it; but I give you the opportunity to deny it, if Lam 
wrong. In this correspondence, ‘ James Hall” has said, 
that he has read the “ Age of Reason” until he has becowe 
a master of it, and that, 1 have made him study the subject 
of religion until be has become a Materialist. 1 did not con- 
sider the correspondence any credit to ** The Republicaa; 
but, if I could have afforded it, I would have printed, in s 
parate sheets, every liue of the mass that I received. This 
correspondence was, in many instances, hostile to the sent 
ments of your Register; but, the contrast of your Americal 
with your English Register has been one proof, that your 
‘‘ incorruptible public virtue” can play a double fiddle at 
one and the same time; tbat you can give the lie in one pv” 
lication to the sentiments which you are putting forth ' 
another. 

Second, as to my madness. I am never offended with & 
charge of madness; as | perfectly agree with an excellent 
writer in last sunday’s Examiner, that we are all more ° 
less mad ene towards another; but, Mr. Cobbett, | think, 
that, if you and 1 were to meet, [ should be found much tbe 
coolerhead of the two. I bave some how gotten the name 
of a violent fellow; but I cannot suppose a person to live less 
violent than myself. 1 am quite sure, that all who know ™ 
will say so; and that, I shall undeceive all whom I may bef 
after meet. Yours is a mere insulting angry mad expressio” ' 
because, [ have placed some arguments and facts before ye": 
Which you cannot answer, and which rather tinge you Wi"! 
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have driven you to this. The newspapers never could have 
done it. You acknowledge that you began to write with. 
out any knowledge of political principles, and you now call 
that career honourable, in which you dealt in nothing but 
abuse, and lies, and assaults, upon private character, for 
want of a knowledge of political principles. Yes! you tell 
us, that your first career as a writer in America was Aunour. 
able, in which you outraged decency and disgraced the press, 
with a stile of writing that originated with you, but, in which, 
you have not been equalled, nor any thing near equalled, by 
that “ Jobn Bull” Newspaper which you now condemp. 
These things are infections, nothing of the kind ever existed 
before you began to write, and we may fairly look at you as the 
author of the Pulls, the Beacons, and the Blackwoods. If 
have exhibited any excess of madness, it has been in the 
habit of abuse, which, | verily think, that 1 acquired, bya 
long reading of your Register. In me, it is by no means 
natural, and | pow promise to break myself of it. 

You call that career honourable, in which you acknow- 
ledge yourself to have been wrong, and, in which, you infa- 
mously reviled the better part to gratify the baser part ol 
mankind! [t is something in the way of a hope of amend- 
ment to get you now to acknowledge that you were once in 
the wrong. 

The first favourable impression that 1 received of you was, 
from a writer in-Mr. Sherwin’s Register, under the siguature 
of Leonidas. When assaults were making upon you in your 
absence whilst in Ameriva, this writer observed: /le have 


’ 


seen Mr. Cobbelt gradually advancing from a supporl of 


the worst to a support of still belter and beiter principles, 
and I have not a doubt, but that he will, by and by reach the 
standard of the most complete liberty and equality. 1 quote 
from memory, and rather pledge the meaning than the words 
as correct; but their purport was, that you would ultimate- 
ly be where Paine was. Your observations on Paine whilst 
ia America, connected with you diggiug up and _ bringing 
away his bones, still strengthened that impression which 
‘* Leonidas” made on me, and up to your beginning to write 
the History of the Protestant ‘ Reformation,’ I have conl- 
nued with similar hopes. But now, it is clear that you 
have turned round to go back again, to the very worst prin- 
ciples that a public writer can in this day advocate: the 
very worst species of priesicraft that can dezrade mankind. 
You have now insulted, instead of having honoured the me 
mory of Thomas Paine. It is well, that you and I do not 
believe in the existence of spirits, or you would certainly 
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have Thomas Paine’s Ghost about you, as | have seen you 
caricatured. ‘ey 

In No. 2, of your ‘ Reformation’ History, paragraph 45, 
you call Pope Gregory the First and the Monk Austin, who 
‘ntroduced Christianity into this country, under the reign of 
the Saxon King Ethelbert, two “great benefactors of En- 


gland.” Now, can you point out ony ane beuefit that Chris- 


tianity has introduced into England? Has it promoted 
science of any kind ? Has it encouraged arts and commerce 
ofany kind ? Has it created good fellowship of any kind? 
Has it promoted a peaceable disposition in relation to exter- 
nal or interoal war? Has it taught the people of this coun- 
ity any one useful thing that they did not know before, or 
that they would not have known if Christianity had never ex- 
isted 2? Or bas it been a great waste of their time, their pro- 
perty and their happiness ? These are questions which it be- 
hoves you to answer, to shew your sensible and just En- 
glishmen, and the already impoverished Catholic, that you 
are not merely writing a catch-penny romauce to pick their 
pockets: that you are not merely taking an advantage ofa 
momentary excitement with the Catholics, to fill your pock- 
els, and to prop, for a time, your sinking, your sunken, in- 
fluence as a political writer: that you are not merely catch- 
ing at straws to preserve a political existence. 

[ will maintain the point against you, or any other writer, 
that Christianity bas not, either in whole or in part, been 
‘ny benefaction to England, nor to any other country, 
though it has, like the insatiable grave and barren womb, 
absorbed the wealth of all, and never cried enough. 

A complete devastation of the Church, a total annihilation 
of compulsory payment to the Priests, and of the practice 
of setting aside property for the purposes of religion, would 
dot injure any one honest and usefut person-in the country ; 
but it would give strength and happiness to all who were 
houest and useful: it wouid be bealth to the community—a 
recovery from disease. Yet, you, who would be thought a 
Profound politician, and a singular philanthropist, affect to 

t whatever has been done on this head! How can you, 

tr, ever raise your voice or your pen to say a word 

about applying the ‘peaperty of the Charch to "the pur- 
of the state? What use can you make of yourself here- 

» 1D the way of reform? You have furnished the “ vile 
Rb with a new knock down argument against 
lever useful thing you may hereafter attempt. Who 
How wish to see Mr. Cobbett in Parliament, after 
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such a scene as his Nos. 1 and 2 of the ** Reformation” His. 
tory present? 1 have not the third No. as yet; but I expect 
it before I finish this letter ; though | also expect it to con. 
tain but little or nothing for my animadversion, as you have 
nearly done all that you can'do in the romancing part of 
your task. 

You will never now get into Parliament, unless the Ca- 
tholics can send you, and a pretty figure you would make 
there as their advocate! Paine’s bones would make your 
own to rattle again, to be played off against you in the 
House of Commons. You had better sell them to the Ca- 
tholics as the reiics of St. Austin, or of that other ‘ benefac- 
tor,’ Pope Gregory the Great. [t will not be the first time 
that such, a trick has been played upon them. ‘Tell them, 
that you sat on the chest which held those relics, and thus 
were inspired to write your history of the Protestant ‘ Refor- 
mation! No life of Thomas Paine frem you now, Mr. Cob- 
bett! Unless you give us a new edition of that which you 
once wrote! Away with Thomas Paine, and come all ye 
blessed saints! come again Saint Henry of IIchester! 

To be serious with you. May I not fairly ask, what 
good you purpose to do by such a work as you are putting 
forth under the title of the History of the Protestant “ Refor- 
mation.” It is clear, that history alone is not your object; 
if it were, I should say, that you have the same right to 
write a piece of history of any kind as any other person, 80 
as you rest on authenticated facts. Let us suppose, tbat 
you will make good the title of your werk, that you will 
shew correctly, all, which you have pledged yourself to 
shew. The question comes: what thea? What will you 
have done? Justice to the Catholics? What have the Catho- 
lics of the present day to do with that which was the pro- 
perty of the Church, or their Religion, three bundred years 
ago’ Can any one of them recover by process of law, il 
there were no statute of limitations? Can any one of them 
shew, that he had an. ancestor robbed by the breaking up o! 
the religious houses? Would you restore things to the same 
state in which they were in the reign of Henry the Seventh? 
[f you are not prepared to do this; for what purpose are 
you raking up old grievances among two sects, already too 
eager to cut each other’s throats? These are proper ques 
tions for hid consideration. You are playing witb fre 
brands. our two first Nos. in question, are the most 10 
cendiary publications that ever were thrown among 80 OP- 
pressed and infuriated people. And yet you call yoursell® 
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rotestant, and affect to revere the institutions of the coun- 
iry in their present forms, with a little reform of details ! 
Really you are a wolf in sheep’s clothing! Your ‘ 5 ihssailien 
tion’ History is incendiary without any one useful object 
Your ‘ Reformation History’ is principally read b th 
lies. I engage to say, that by far the major part cit get 
Ireland: aud what will it teach, what will it benefit the 
) ple of lrelaud ? An Irish Protestant will not read it 3 
irish Catholic will only gather new fury by readi at. 
You represent the Protestant as his robLer say me v3 
pot really the fact. : Che aon 
Every thing | . 
that ry we ina country ought to be subject to the laws of 
at country, and not to the laws of another country, sucl 
: _s Roman Catholic Religion of “pia a” Sa 
ope of Rome, for instance. Th 
peg the reign of Henry the tenance i yh =. 
good, had the power and the right t sagt ae 
‘ to do what it please 
with all the public pro : 5 it pleased 
perty of the ad a ri 
“ aa ive. name and Dkeiivics of ‘te -enbltcheh ols 
gion, as far as that property w serge cutter ina 
dissent quietly Mog liked. ng anayen vy io rar 
what it did wi | nt to do precisely 
omnlsinde with that property. <A _ legislature should be 
| potent, so far as the people may be pleased to tolerat 
it 1 yield this, because, if ever | b age 
will claim the right to pro ose, a dt sg ag: a 
lar, ot somewhat similar ands “—" mrenic se yes soning A 
Eighth and his Parliament re, to that which Henry the 
of that legislature, of wulebet len ie ec pr fi 
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every vestige of the Church Pro y , e a member, to apply 
porate pr operty, and of all other cor- 
orate property, to the exigencies of th 
ion of taxation. It will be wi of the state, to the reduc- 
the kind as e wise to leave no property of 
the the right scogertead feuds in the country. This will be 
ort of Christi eS ee 
their o em keep their own beef—make 
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filthy religion, into the country. The very fact, that they 
were permitted .to preach this abominable religion in the 
country is a proof, that the Saxons and British inhabitants 
were a much superior people to what the Christians were gj. 
terthem. Had Mahomet, or his followers, sent a few mis. 
sionaries to this country, the Catholic Christians would bave 
instantly put them to death: and yet, I can prove, and my 
argument is a proof, that Christianity is the most abomina- 
ble, the most murderous, property and happiness destroying, 
religion, that ever infested the earth: particularly that 
branch of it which you have begun to advocate. You, asa 
historian, should take it as a whole, and not argue upon the 
less offensive parts of it, whilst you wink at the whole of its 
outrages. 

You will never pursuade the Protestant Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church to give up their benefices to the Catholic Cler- 
gy, because, three hundred years ago, there were men called 
Catholics holding those benefices. If the question were put to 
them, they may triamphantly answer, that the very men who 
last held those benefices as Catholics, were the first to call them- 
selves Protestants; therefore, our title is doubly good. We 
did not, deprive any Catholic Priests of their benefices. It 
was a change of names, forms and ceremonies, without a 
change of men. The Catholic Priests, who have since 
sprung up are real dissenters, and have nota shadow of right 
to succeed those who laid the foundation of our Church. 
The connection, Mr. Cobbett, has never been broken be 
tween Saint Peter, as you call the first Pope, and the pre 
sent priests of the Established Church of England. They 
now acknowledge Saint Peter as their first Bishop, and you! 
Irish or English Catholics can do no more. What have you 
to say to this paragraph? Here is a complete answer 
the pith of your historical argument. 

You will probably live long enough to see that the most 
difficult mode of reformation is to reform backward. It's 
a complete working against the grain. It is a hopeless task. 
You are incessantly talking about bringing back things 
resemble a former state. Until of late, you seemed content 
with the early part of the last century, your grandfathers, 
or even your father’s days, when labouring men could eal 
bacon and drink beer, neither of which is wholesome food, 
when better can be had. But now, failing in that poin' 
you have, what? may I not say, madness? to attempt ¢ 
regression of three centuries! Your next step must be Pag?” 
ism, or Druidism, as the earliest recorded religion of th! 
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country. Centuries, in history are but passing days; there- 
fore, to tell us about a religion of nine centuries standing, is 
no more than to tell us of a tale of nine days old. Can you 
tellus bow many centuries Druidism had continued the only 
religion of the country ? 

I have just looked into your No. 3; but have not yet read 
it through. If it calls for answer or explanation, you will 
soon hear from me again. ‘ For the present, let me beg of 
you to ask yourself a few questions as to the end of what 
you are now doing. What good purpose have you? 
What good effect will it produce? It is evident, that 
you are not deeply enough read in history, that you 
have no store of unpublished facts to refer to, to add 
any thing historically to the account of the change from the 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant Religion. I doubt, if you 
have read any thing more than Dr. Lingard’s book upon 
thesubject; and that is clearly but one side of the question. 
The beginning of the English Reformation was the work of 
Jobn Wickliffe, near two centuries before the date which you 
givetoit. It was altogether an emerging from ignorance 
towards higher degrees of knowledge. 

RICHARD CARLILE. 





THE SECRETS OF CRYSTAMANCY* 
DIVULGED, 


By R. Whalley of Manchester. 





A NUMBER of conjurors, magicians, or, more properly speak- 
ing, Crystamancers, have for theselast ten-years and more, 
either deceived themselves, or imposed upon the public. I[ 
“al assert, that no less than fifty persons, in the enlightened 
town of Manchester, are daily making application to these 
men and women, who, they suppose, are endued with the 
‘upernatural power of indicating future partners, and cir- 
cumstances, and of returning stolen property. 
| 8m not acquainted with all the professors of this art; 
tlam acquainted with seven persons, who, for many 
brie have earned an independence of every other kind of 
hess, and have very ably supported their families, by 


* From Crystal and mancy. 
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dealing, as they call it, with their table and crystal: beside 
many other private ones, who make perhaps four or five 
shillings per week, according to their public fame. 

So great is the deceptive influence of this kind of magic 
over the mind, that not only the ignorant and illiterate are 
susceptible of becoming its advocates; but also men of sci- 
ence may be subjected to the same delusion. I know two 
men, one of whom, two years ago, was a professed Deist, 
and a reasonable admirer of Paine, the other, five years 
since, at that time of his conversion, had imbibed the rudi- 
ments of all the liberal sciences ; who are now either delud- 
ed, or capable of deceiving others! Is it not then necessary, 
that such a delusion should be exposed, such a chimera ex- 
ploded, that betrays the eye, that sinks into depravity men 
of talent? So long as the real nature of the art is hidden 
from the eyes of the public, so long as it is confined toa few 
privileged imposters, so long will its votaries triumphantly 
prevail over naked assertion, over every bare contradiction, 
as the ecclesiastical few did, before the discovery, of the art 
of printing. 

Without further preface I commence the Crystamancer’s 
disaster, by giving a brief description of the crystal glass. 

This glass is the instrument of all their deceptions, it con- 
tains all the secrets of their magic—and all the enchanting 
witcheri¢s of their art. It may be purchased for 2s. 6d., at 
a glass warehouse. It isa solid lump of glass crystalized, 
or refined beyond the purity of flint glass, in the form and 
about the size of a duck’s egg. It is incapable of any re 
flection; thus, the vision comes not from reflection; but 


from the force, or action, of the imagination, on the visual 
organs. 


The trick of the Crystamancer is as follows : 
To deal with the table and crystal; you must find out the 
planetary hour, and call on the angel which is said to g° 
vern that hour. When days and nights are of equal length, 
the planetary hour is sixty minutes: but when the day }5 


only eight hours and the night sixteen, the planetary hour of 


the day is only forty minutes, while that of the night is eighty, 
Every variation must be proportioned to this rule. 00 
Sundays, the sun rules the first hour after sun-rise, and 
after sun-set; and Michael is the name of the angel called: 


the moon takes the second hour, &c. and so onas the follow- 
ing table represents: 
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Sunday. Sun. Michael. 
Monday. Moon. Gabriel. 
Tuesday. Mars. Samuel. 
Wednesday. Mercury. Raphael. 
Thursday. Jupiter. Sachael. 
Friday. Venus. Anael. 
Saturday. Saturn. Cassiael *. 


After pointing out the Angel to be called, the glass is to be 
consecrated with the following prayer, holding it in your 
bands. “O God, who art the author of all good things; 
strengthen, 1 beseech thee, thy poor servant (the conjuror,) 
that he may stand fast without fear through this deal- 
ing and work: enlighten, I beseech thee, O Lord, the dark 
understanding of thy creature (the seer or applicant) that 
her spiritual eye may be opened, to see and to kuow thy ange- 
lic spirits here descending; and thou, O inanimate crea- 
lure of God, (the glass,) be thou sanctified, and conse- 
erated, and blessed to this purpose, that no evil phantasies 
may appear in thee ; or if they do gain ingress into this crea- 
ture, they may be constrained, to speak intelligibly, and 
traly, and without the least ambiguity, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” And again: Forasmuch, as thy servant, here before 
thee, deviseth neither evil treacheries, nor injuries, to his 
neighbour, nor hurt to any living creature, grant him 
the power of discerning those celestial spirits, or intelli- 
gences, that appear in this crystal, and whatever good gifts, 
whether the power of healing infirmities, or of imbibing 
wisdom, or of discovering any evil likely to inflict any per- 
oy or family, or any other good gift thou mayest be pleas- 

to bestow ; enable me to use the same to thine, and thy 
sons honour. Ament.” 
i. vate Nye given to theseer, and the Crystamancer, 
wd) ro v8 on her shoulder, repeats the following charge. 
thls oP th oe Almighty, we hambly pray, and beseech 
seer) t y ininite mercy and goodness, to show unto (the 

rue sights and vision (here what is wanted must be 

mae Grant this unto us, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

ity 
wie of the Blessed and Holy Trinity, I beseech 
thou Gran the angel) thou great and mighty God; that 
~ “it @ppear visible here in crystal: assure us of our 

. . 2 

t ee is an evil angel, the conjurors say. 

is all really religious, really Christian! 
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lawful demands, so that we are not trausgressing beyond the 
bounds of divine mercy and goodness, in seeking after un- 
lawful knowledge, in the name of him who called the tre- 
tragram maton, sadi, sadi, sadi, who was from the beginning, 
and willbe totheend. Amen.” 

“OQ Lord, in thy name we have called him, to administer 
unto us, and that all things may work together for thy ho- 
pour, and glory, to whom with the son and the blessed spi- 
rit, be ascribed almighty majesty, and dominion. Amen.” 
Two should always be present, and after the appearance of 
the vision return thanks as follows:. ‘*O Lord, we return 
thee our hearty and sincere thanks for having permitted thy 
Spirits to appear unto us; which we by thy mercy, and 
goodness, will interrogate to our further instruction.” 

Then are asked such questions, as the occasion requires, 
and after having received the necessary information, the dis- 
charge is repeated as follows: - 

** And now to thee thou great and mighty spirit, inasmuch 
as thou camest in peace, and in the name of the ever blessed, 
righteous and Holy Trinity ; so, in this name, thou mayest 
depart, and return unto us, when we call upon thee. In bis 
name, to whom every knee doth bow down. Fare thee 
well; peace be between usand thee, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 

“To God, the father, eternal spirit, fountain of light, the 
Son,and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory world 
without end. Amen” 

In order to see the pretended vision, the glass must be 
held about two inches from the eye, and a candle placed 
about sixteen inches from it; or, if it be day, the light 
must fall through a window and the glass interposed, as 
before mentioned. There will at first appear in the middle 
of the glass, where the rays of light concentrate, a bright il- 
luminated spot, which dazzles the eye of the beholder. 
After staring for a minute or two, until the true powers of 
sight are exhausted, he will perceive a number of dark, 
irregular spots, or strokes, in the light part of the glass, 
which will modify themselves into something resembling, 
men, Women, children, or brutes; or into forests, landscapes: 
or clouds; or into ships, villages, or cities: such will be the 
effect, aud the more earnestly he endeavours to see, whether 
they be consistent with the real objects they resemble, tbe 
more they apparently approach perfection. 


So far, | have spoken from experience ; aud shall now Te- 
late what I have heard from others. 
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There is scarcely one person among ten, capable of seeing 

or imagining, visions in these magical mirrors; and, among 
professed seers, there are degrees of difference, which arise, 
from the comparative activity of the imaginations. 
The objects that present themselves to my imagination, 
are, statue-like, fixed, immoveable ; and come nearer to the 
appearance of life, than any painting, I ever witnessed ; but 
there are persons, who pretend, that the objects they see, 
run, walk, and change their positions, as if, actuated by the 
living principle. : 

Soon after I became acquainted with the art, I borrowed 
aglass from my instructors and went to one of these heaven- 
gifted, or spirit-seeing, seers: who saw ships sailing, men 
and women walking, dogs running, &c. in the glass; which 
were far before any of my fixidities. As | had charged the 
glass several times, according to her desire, and she told. me 
pretty plausible stories about it, 1 felt very anxious to know 
something about my intended wife (if God ever intended 
one for me) ; so | charged the glass, but did not tell her for 
what. She looked and saw nothing but a man dressed in 
black: I then asked her several times if she did not see a 
woman, and as she continued to answer iu the negative I be- 
gan to feel myself upon the verge of fainting, as no wife had 
appeared, for | was twenty-four years of age. I plunged 
into deep thoughts, and wondered what God had ordained 
mefor'! I concluded, that as Catholic Priests are not al 
lowed to have wives, God had certainly predestinated me 
for one of them; and if not fora priest, for a prophet, be- 
cause that office, [ was then occupying. But this was only 
a transitory satisfaction: the uneasiness of my mind com- 
pelled me to charge the glass again. She then saw nine or 
ten women, and only two men; which almost assured me of 
five or six wives, and, believe me for it is true, that nothing 
could have been more satisfyiug tome. _1 very often tried, | 
such eases as these (while I had an opportunity) both with the 
glass charged and discharged, and found that the ceremo- 
uy, made no difference; for a vision was sure to appear, of 
some kind or other ; in fact, I tried it every way ; and proved 
it fictitious, ridiculous, and imaginary. 
the ett I was urged, by three’'young women, to charge 
bn he » that the same inspired seer might see their intended 

ands ; but being weary of repeating the incantation, 

2 @ manner com pelled to mutter something, as a matter 
cutie’ I made use ofall the imprecations, I could think of, 
the seven angels of the magicians, and against their 
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tretragrammaton, sadi, sadi, sadi, and visions that the gece 
saw corresponded very well with the expectations of the 
young females. So much so, that they laid down sixpence 
each, on the table, invitiig me to geta glass, or two of what 
I choosed. 

It is not necessary for me to relate the whole course of 
my experiments ; except | intend to write a master-piece, as 
Sibly did; so that few persons, will bave either the igno- 
rance or the audacity to read it. 

[tis impossible for me to give an historical account of the 
origin of this fraud ; nor can | trace it farther than to Dr. Dee, 
Warden of the Collegiate Church of Manchester, in the 
year 1595. This person, notwithstanding tbe honours con- 
ferred upon him in history for his mathematical abilities, 
was, by the impulse of his crazy creeds, and by the bewitcb- 
ing properties of the magical mirror, sunk irrevocably and 
vauntedly into this insidious depravity, so much. He accu- 
mulated peculiar disadvantages to himself, by his incongru- 
ous and addle-pated divination. He was so continually inter- 
rupted in his studies, by the ignorant people, that he fled 
beyond the seas. 

This system of Crystamancy or divination, bas emanated 
from the wild and extravagant vagaries of religion ; or steps 
would be taken to make it highly penal. Systems of deceit 
like this form the practical part of religion among the mulli- 
tude, and an incontestible proof that religion is vice. This 
being the case, the propriety of invective, and the necessity 
of castigation will be admitted. 

When the sounds of music shall please the eye, or the 
beauty of riches divert the ear: when the bread of decelt 
shall charm the nostril, or the sweet smelling rose satsly 
the taste,—when the whole course of nature, shall be ull- 
mately changed ; then shall Crystamancers, and Astrologers, 
predict with certainty, and conjure stolen property from 
thieves :—then shall they create gold for themselves, and 
become an honourable, and oppulent people; but so long 4s 
our sun, remains the centre of this system,—so long as th 
planets describe equal areas, in equal times, or perform 
eir revolutions, with undeviating uniformity,—so long @s 
Phebus is encircled by millions of suns, and systems, which 
are subjected to one law—ouve regular government,—so long 
will Crystamancers, and Astrologers remain pests to society, 
and impostors to the credulous; and so long will their ¢™ 
rors be detected and their theories exposed, by a pure, ho- 
nest, and disinterested investigation. 
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NOTE BY R. CARLILE. 





lp a society really existed for the suppression of vice, the 
suppression of such abuses upon the ignorant multitude as 
astrology, chrystamancy, and every sort of divination, should 
be among its first objects. Fortune-telling is punished in 
the persons of a few old women who deal with none but ser- 
vant’maids; but there isa higher class, the casters of nativi- 
ties, to whom the richer christians resort, that proceed in 
their impositions without let or hindrance. 

The principles of Materialism can alone overthrow this 
nousense and wickedness, by proving that there is nothing 
spiritual in existence, and that intelligence or will, is a prin- 
ciple confined to living animals. To me it is astonishing 
that the mass is so dull as not to be able to see this: apd the 
existence of the abuses which are practised upon them, forms 
the most powerful claim and demand for free discussion ; 
for it is by free discussion alone that such abuses can be put 
down. Here it may be also seen, that the society, which 
has existed under the denomination of a society for the sup- 
pression of vice, has, in reality, in practice, been a society 
lor the protection and encouragement of the worst of vices. 
It is out of that horrid vice religion that all these minor vices 
spring. We find these Chrystamaucers making use of the 


most solemn prayers, in the most religious manner. The - 


applicants cannot suppose that any thing bad can be associ- 
ated with that which appears and sounds to them so good, So 
like What they hearat Church! aud thus they are religiously 
inspired to see and converse with spirits! They hear, that 
the spirits are summoned in the name of the Holy Trinity ; 
they believe all that they hear and imagine to be real; their 
pockets are picked of the fruits of their industry, their minds 
are distracted, and they are in reality rendered insane. Re- 
hgion as a whole, is but a mental chrystamancy. Every 
Pirest is a conjuror. Every conjuror a rogue. 
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TO RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Bristol, January 26, 1825. 
WE are sure, that the gratification you will feel on the re- 
ceipt of the amount of this unsolicited subscription, will not y 
exceed that which the donors feel in giving their mites toa u 
MAN who has made, is making, and, we trust, will con- If 
tinue to make, so NOBLE a stand for the liberties of his . 
species. 


Believe us, in unanimously asserting, that, it is our opi- 
nion, as far as the page of history has enabled us to judge, tl 
that religion is a habit dangerous to the happiness of man, t 
its propagation vicious in the extreme, and its practice calcu- 
lated to bring on a general dissoluteness of manners. 


We remain, respectfully, 
THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


A friend to free discussion 2 6 The Ghost of Despard 5 0 | 
Mr. Jones 2 6 Matter 2 0 | 
H, 20 0 One of the true faith 10 0 
Cervus 5 0. A friend to truth 3.0 
Un enfant de la Nature 20 O A Bristolian 10 0 | 
Mr. B., jun. 5 0 Un autre enfant dela Nature 5 0 
Commodore Chop—Parson 2 6 A Friend O° 
A Friend, second subscription 5 0 Alfred Smith 1 0 
Thomas Bowden 0 6 Reason against Force 7 0 
An original Materialist 10 0 J.C. 9 
Mr. Haynes 2 6 A true Deist 5 0 
A friend to the freedom of T. M. 5 9 
opinion 20 J.P. 3° 
Humanitas 20 0 S.B. 5 0 
A friend of truth 5 0 An enemy to persecution 10 0 
No Christian 1 0 An enemy to religious perse- ; 
Mr, Williams 0 6 cutions . 
Thomas Hale 1 oO Aditto 2 0 
John Waldron 2 6 A dissentient from the above, 
William Heard, ‘a believer in but an enemy to persecu- 
the Trimity of three livings tion for opinions 10 0 
in one parson, and one par- A Friend ake 


son in three livings 1 0 
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TO MR. JONES, AND OTHERS OF 
BRISTOL. 





My Goop FrienDs, Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 29, 1825. 
Your subscriptions, so handsomely communicated, yielded 
me a bigh degree of pleasure, and bespeak the wide spread- 
ag of sound opinions. Your ten pound subscription to me 
is, in my eye, a much more weighty matter, than the free- 
dom of your city and a dinner to Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Canning: and this correspondence of more value than their 
published speeches. They are Ministers of public affairs as 
they now exist; we are Ministers of a new stock of opinions, 
to which, they, with all their physical force, will soon be 
obliged to yield. We call them into the field of free discus- 
sion, to shew them, that the foundation of their system of 
government is erroneous, or not the best: and to that discus- 
sion they must finally come. 

The two Ministers of the King boasted to the Citizens of 
Bristol of what they were doing with regard to the removal 
of shackles from commerce. We will give them praise for 
whatever good they do; but, I, a People’s Minister, and 
you, who agree with me, will go on to shew them, that redi- 
gion, and MONARCHY as it now exists, are two great, and 
the two greatest, shackles upon commerce, which must be 
removed. They are the roots of all the evils under which 
we labour, and, as knowledge spreads among the commer- 
- and labouring classes, will certainly be wholly remov- 
Commerce can only be shackled by imposts, such as du- 
les, and restrictions as. to _places_and times of trading. 
pe — are only necessary to support that wasteful 
wth ture, which, monarchy, as it now exists, and religion 
fe: dS sa ceremonies, create; for, some very simple 
al - shall be general and equitable, will be equal to the 
Pic of good government. There is no maxim more 

»than that the less the expense, the better the govern- 

: “Dey the mere leaving of the people to tax themselves 
a t mpeg as far as they please and see to be 
all aR ing more than this is necessary: and this will 
te the most powerful government; for this 
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places in the hands of the government every man’s well §j. 
led purse, not to be squandered, but to use the smallest part 
for the protection of the largest part of its contents. Ever 
man then feels, that he is a part of the administration of go- 
vernment; not to impose taxes upon others; but upon bim- 
self, and that amount only which shall yield him the great. 
est benefit in return. 

The struggle is now growing serious—of new opinions and 
systems against old opinions and systems—moral power 
against physical force systematized. ‘They who join the 
latter phalanx, which consists of the most ignorant, and of 
such who feel direct and present profit accruing from it, 
ery up for THE WISDOM OF OUR ANCESTORS against OUR 
WISDOM; which cry is a proof in itself, that they have not 
wisdom enough to judge of past or present wisdom ; for, if 
their ancestors had more wisdom than they, they of course 
have not wisdom enough to judge of it; as tt requiresa 
higher degree of wisdom to judge correctly of any given 
amount. Ignorance cannot judge of that which is superior 
to itself, and so our clamourers for the wisdom of our ances 
tors use arguments against themselves; but, unfortunately, 
they are not wise enough to understand their own arguments: 
Mr. Cobbett is a rare man for the cry of the wisdom of our 
ancestors! He hasever been at this nonsense, and has now 
properly capped the climax of bis fame and wisdom, by es 

ousing the wisdom of the Roman Catholic Church! An 
idea of infallibility may be vei y convenient to some minds, 
in some situations; but whatever might have been the wis- 
dom of our ancestors on this head, I hope there are enough 
too wise to tolerate such a notion in this country for the fu- 
ture; and so remain, striving to be wiser than my ances 
tors! 

Your gratified 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


Oe sremmaBe- 


——s 








COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 





Sin, Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 1, 1829- 
ae priuciples of Materialism teach not only the equality ° 
mankind, but of all animals; shewing, that their beginn!"5 
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and their end are precisely the same; they differ only in 
amount of pleasure or pain in passing through life. The Bi- 
ble is famous for calling upon us to humble ourselves before 
an idol; but bow much better are we taught to carry our- 
selves lowly and morally when the highest state of human 
knowledge places us on a level with every animal that lives 
and breathes? That every kind of religion has failed in 
teaching man to walk lowly and morally, all history, and 
our own experience, proclaims. The ridiculous distinctions 
made in society, where there is no distinction in talent or 
virtue, are partly the work of religion, and will assuredly 
be laughed down in another century. ‘This nation is becom- 
ing a nation of philosophers, as well as of shopkeepers, and 
will very soon require to have an administration of philoso- 
phers at the helm of affairs; and, if a King, or President, a 
philosophical, an elected, King or President: one worthy to 
represent them in talent and virtue. 

You, Sir, have credit among us for a tolerable share of 
knowledge; but hitherto the Kings of England, indeed, we 
may include those throughout the continent of Europe, in- 
stead of representing the talent of the people, have been 
more like the People’s Fools: things set up and humoured 
to be laughed at; only a dear price has been paid for keep- 
ing them, and they have been allowed to play such pranks 
as have done a deal of mischief, and have bred a deal of 
pain. 

There is an admirable change pervading the ranks of in- 
dustry, and it will go on to overwhelm whatever is ridicu- 
lousin the social institutions. We shall break the chains of 
those customs which our inferior ancestors have imposed 
upon us, and learn that they were not wise, that they are 
uot worthy of our veneration. 

[counsel you, Sir, to prepare for, and, in some measure, 
o anticipate these changes, 


And remain, your prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
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The following petition and letter were forwarded to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the day of their date. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, THE LORDs 
SPIRITGAL AND TEMPORAL, IN PARLIA. 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 





The humble* petition of Richard Carlile a Prisoner 
in Dorchester Gaol sheweth. 


That your petioner is in the sixth year of a continued im- 
prisonment for having sold two books hostile to the Chris- 
lian Religion, various editions of which have been openly 
on sale every day during bis imprisonment. 

That the deep meditation of your petitioner, during this 
long and solitary confinement, have led him to the discove- 
ry, that, there is no such a God in existence as any man 
has preached or written about. 

And, he therefore prayeth, that, your Lordsbips will call 
him to the Bar of your Right Honourable House, to verily 
this his allegation, and, in case thereof, proceed to remodel 
the laws of the country accordingly. 

RICHARD CARLILE. 

Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 6, 1825. 





TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY, LAMBETH PALACE. ~ 





Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 6, 1829. 
May IT PLEASE your GRACE, 


I] RESPECTFULLY throw myself upon that good seuse of your 
Grace, which must admonish your Grace of what is due 
from a personage in your Grace’s office to a person in my 
situation, to ask, that your Grace will be pleased to present 
_ this my accompanying petition to the Right Honourable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament assembled, 
and, [ remain your Grace’s bumble though confident opp” 
nent, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
* Their Lordships were in such an enlarged state of mind in 


1820 as to refuse to receive a petition that was not stiled humble! 
Mine is humble on the face of it. R. C. 
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copy OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, February 6, 1825. 

[ HAVE sent a petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the House of Lords, praying to be heard, at the bar of their 
Right Honourable House, to verify an assertion, that there 
ispo such a God in existeuce as any man has preached or 
written about, and that, in case thereof, their Lordships will 
proceed to remodel the laws of the country accordingly. 

I have now to request that you will support my prayer to 
their Lordships, and take your seat on the throne of that 
house, to hear my arguments. 

I am, Sir, your prisoner, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


P. S. It will not be amiss to order the attendance of the 
House of Commons; but this, Sir, I leave to your pleasure. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, February, 1825. 
I SHOULD consider myself very ungrateful, if I did not make 
known to you an account of the cure which has been effect- 
ed on my person, by taking crude Mercury, according to 
the method which has been pointed out in the REPUBLI- 
CAN.—I was troubled with an obstruction in the urinary 
passage about twelve months, and in the course of that time, 
I made many applications to several médical men upon the 
subject, but could obtain no relief from any of them. My 
complaint beginning to be very alarming, | was under the 
becessity of making application to become a patient, in the 
Manchester Infirmary. I obtained admittance, and my 
urine was extracted from me by means of an instrument 
Which gave me greatease. I remained there four days, and 
was then discharged ; but before two days had passed, my 
Complaint was as bad as it had ever been. I applied to the 
infirmary again, and the same means were made use of to 
‘xtract my urine as before. I remained six days this time ; 

t was discharged without being cured, baving an instru- 
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ment given to me, by which, I was enabled to ease mysei{ 
when necessity required. During three weeks, [ had yo 
means of evacuating my urine, but by means of the instry. 
ment, when areaderof your REPUBLICAN advised me ty 
make use of crude Mercury. I followed his advice, took 
about the size of a pea, and before twenty four hours had 
elapsed, 1 found relief. 1 then took another portion of it, 
and soon after [ had no occasion to make use of the instru- 
ment. 1 continued to take about the size of a pea once eve- 
ry twenty four hours, during one week, after which | found 
but small inconyenience from my complaint, | afterwards, 
began to take it only once in forty eight hours and before 
two months had elapsed my complaint was perfectly 
cured. 

Considering myself in duty bound to circulate, as extev- 
sively as | possibly can, an account of the good effect 
which crude Mercury has had upon my frame, | make bold 
to send this brief statement to you, hoping that, if it be not 
an incumbrance to your REPUBLICAN, you will be so 
kind as to give it insertion, and by so doing, you will much 
oblige a number of your constant readers, and your thankful 
fellow citizen, 

THOMAS ASHLEY. 

No, 129, Oldham Road. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





-Mrs. Jerrentes, wife of J. Jefferies, one of the victims of 
the Bigots opposed to truth and free discussion, now i 
Newgate, begs to. acknowledge the following favours, 
through the hands of Dr. Watson, from July 30, 1824, to 
January 30, 1825. 


Mr. Holl 0 6 O Mr. Barnes 0,2 0 
Mr, Stanly 0 2 0 Mr. T. Shields, sen. 019 
Mr, Abel Hall 060 Ditto, jun. 01° 
Mr. Wilkinson 0 2 0 Mrs Millard 029 
Mr. Millard 0 4 0 Dr. Watson 10° 
Mr. Medlar 0 7 6 


Mrs. Jefferies acknowledges the receipt of Five Shillings 
from J. Christopher, which she received at various times. 


Printed and Published by Rt. CaRLILE, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
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